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tion of king, lords, & commons, & whose heads are itching for crowns, coronets & mitres. . . .
"Go on then/3 Jefferson urged Paine, "in doing with your pen what in other times was done with the sword, . . . and be assured that it has not a more sincere votary nor you a more ardent well-wisher than . . . Tho? Jefferson/' 1
And the wheat was being separated from the chaff, as Jefferson declared. Shocked not more by the increasing violence in France than by the principles which Paine announced, men of moderate mind and conservative temperament in America came to have misgivings about the French Revolution, and began to speak out against its doings and its doctrines.
A series of closely reasoned and well-written articles were printed in the "Columbian Centinel" of Boston in the summer of 1791, over the nom de guerre "Publicola"; and these were widely copied. They were ascribed to the pen of John Adams, but were the work of his brilliant son.2
1  Jefferson to Paine, June 19, 1792; Works: Ford, vii,
and see Hazen, 157-60. Jefferson had, two years before, expressed precisely the views set forth in Paine's Rights of Man. Indeed, he stated them in even more startling terms. (See Jefferson to Madison, Sept 6, 1789; ib., vi, 1-11.)
2  Writings, J. Q. A. : Ford, i, 65-110. John Quincy Adams wrote these admirable essays when he was twenty-four years old.  Their logic, wit, and style  suggest the writer's incomparable  mother. Madison, who remarked their quality, wrote to Jefferson: "There is more of method ... in the arguments, and much less of clumsiness & heaviness in the style, than characterizes his [John Adams's] writings." (Madison to Jefferson, July 13, 1791; Writings: Hunt, vi, 56.)
The sagacious industry of Mr. Worthington C. Ford has made these and all the other invaluable papers of the younger Adams accessible, in his Writings qf John Quincy Adams now issuing.